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The 1955 Joint Meeting of the 


National Planning Association 


N DECEMBER 12, 1955, members of the Board of Trustees and the 

Agriculture, Business, Labor, and International Committees of the Na- 
tional Planning Association met at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
for the annual joint meeting. 

Topping the agenda, were three policy questions upon which the Associ- 
ation sought the joint opinion of its Board and Committee members, who, 
with their experience of leadership in diverse fields of activity, provide 
a unique forum for the consideration of problems of national significance. 
Joint consideration of these problems by corporation executives, labor union 
leaders, farm spokesmen, university professors, editors, and the like, achieves, 
the NPA believes, mutual understanding and often unanimity on approaches 
to their solution. The three joint statements approved at the December 
meeting, and later endorsed by a number of Committee members not present 
at the meeting, set forth recommendations for a national farm policy, review 
the Government’s cultural exchange program, and present the organiza- 
tion’s views on economic stabilization under the Employment Act of 1946. 
Members of the NPA National Council also had an opportunity to endorse the 
statements on cultural exchange and economic stabilization. 

NPA, during 1955, focused attention on international trade, the farm 
problem, nuclear energy potentials, nonmilitary defense, as well as on the 
operations of American business abroad. One illustration of the depth of 
analysis is the current series of over ten technical cooperation studies which 
scrutinize, in Latin America, the administration of U. S. technical assistance; 
the role in technical cooperation of such special groups as universities, re- 
ligious agencies, and private business; and the results of technical coopera- 
tion in action in specific fields. A fuller account of NPA activities for 1955- 
56 follows in the report of the assistant chairman on page 12. 

In 1954, the NPA organized a National Council to be composed of persons 
from many regions and all walks of life upon whom the organization could 
call for nationwide representation and for opinions on national policy. This 
year the Council’s views were solicited on UN Charter revision, economic 
stabilization under the Employment Act, and on a Government program 
of cultural exchange. 

The NPA believes in the responsibility of the individual citizen to help 
set America’s course. It holds the conviction that if private citizens actively 
and jointly plan ahead for America’s future, this future will never bring 
dictatorial government. 
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William L. Batt, NPA trustee and Executive Committee 
member with NPA National Council members Walker L. 
Cisler, president, Detroit Edison Company and John A. 


a Stephens, vice president, United States Steel Corporation. 
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H. Christian Sonne, Chairman NPA Board of Trustees, 
reports to the Annual Joint Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, and the Agriculture, Business, Labor, and In- 


ternational Committees on December 12, 1955. 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


The complete text of Mr. Sonne’s address has been 


published as NPA Special Report No. 39. A partial 
text follows. 


N LINE WITH NPA custom, we shall attempt, at 
this 1955 meeting, to point out some of the crucial 
issues which our nation is facing, issues which, in turn, 
have a bearing on present and future studies and 
recommendations of the NPA. 


Where Do We Stand? 


In the face of grave international issues, two groups 
of well-informed and equally patriotic Americans 
have, for some time, held almost contradictory views: 

Some have felt that our potential adversaries have 
made such advances in military preparations that a 
substantial increase in our own and in our allies’ 
defense efforts is required. 

Others have been convinced that the atomic arma- 
ment race has reached a point where preparation for 
and defense against a nuclear war have become mean- 
ingless. Finding some modus vivendi with the Soviet 
Bloc, therefore, appears to them to be the only prac- 
tical alternative, which has the possibility of result- 
ing in a real all-round reduction in armaments. 

Recent events at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
at Geneva have shattered the hope of many who 
wished to regard last summer’s Summit Conference 
as a turning point in international relations. History 
is apt to characterize these Geneva conferences as the 
occasions when two issues became apparent to the 
world: 

@ First, the world learned that the development of 
modern nuclear weapons had reached the point 
where their use would be suicidal for the nations 
directly affected, and probably also for other na- 
tions. 

@ Second, it became apparent that the logical con- 
sequence of the nuclear stalemate—the finding 
of a modus vivendi between the U.S.S.R. and the 
West, with gradual reduction also of conventional 
weapons—could not be accomplished and that its 
achievement seemed unlikely for quite some time. 

These facts call for a reappraisal of our foreign and 
domestic policies. In formulating. such policies, all 
probably would agree that the United States should 
continue steadfastly to work for long-term peace, with- 
out deviating from our firm resolve to strengthen 
NATO, our other defense pacts, and the Free World. 

If we do this, we must recognize that all along the 
rugged, narrow path to future peace, nations will, as 
in the past, constantly meet the threat or temptation 


of war. We must also recognize that in case of war, it 
is difficult to predict whether the ultimate weapon will 
remain unused. 

A long period of uncertainty is a grim prospect— 
particularly for us Americans, who generally prefer 
constructive dynamic action to long, drawn-out trials. 
Yet, those who can wait—while constantly using every 
minute to work for durable world peace—show the 
greater statesmanship. 


Defense Preparations 


To act as an effective deterrent to war, our defense 
preparations must be superior to those of the Russian 
Bloc. 

We should not be impressed by the argument that 
any further increase in our own preparedness will only 
induce the Soviets to increase their armament, and 
that it will lead to.a spiraling, futile race. With re- 
spect to modern technological weapons, what counts 
is less the number of men under arms than the tech- 
nical capacity of the society as a whole. With the 
resources of the West, we should be able to outdo the 
Soviets in technological, military, and nonmilitary 
preparedness. 


Economic Aid and Technical Cooperation 


In a direct contest between the West and the Soviet 
Bloc during a protracted period of “strained” peace, 
military might is likely to play a diminishing role 
while other issues become increasingly important. 

Our defense policies in the past have given many 
independent nations a chance to work at their own 
problems without fear of being forced into the Soviet 
orbit. Military preparedness was thus a necessary con- 
dition for the solution of these countries’ problems, 
but it was not the solution itself. 

The NPA has emphasized repeatedly that the 
policy of the Free World can be successful only to the 
extent that the social and economic problems of these 
countries are solved in a manner compatible with free 
institutions. 

We may lose the contest of competitive coexistence 
unless we can help the noncommunist countries more 
actively to achieve their social aims. Already the So- 
viets are learning to back up their “winning smiles” 
and “good will visits” with offers of foreign aid and 
technical assistance. Even if the Soviets do not possess 
the means to carry out such promises, a token per- 
formance on their part may seem to be effective 
enough in some parts of the world. 

In the face of the shift in Soviet techniques, the 
United States cannot wisely terminate economic aid 
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to other countries. 

It is time that we recognize clearly that such tool 
kits of foreign economic policy as the programs de- 
veloped since World War II—loans and grants, off- 
shore procurement, technical cooperation, commodity 
stockpiles, etc., etc.—are not merely extraordinary and 
temporary expedients of the postwar period, but 
must be regarded as central elements of our foreign 
policy for a long time to come. This applies particu- 
larly to Latin American countries, for the solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere is important. 


Economic Preparedness at Home 


In a period of competitive coexistence, it becomes 
all the more necessary to remember that the United 
States can only make adequate contributions to the 
ultimate triumph of freedom if we succeed in making 
our own economic system work. What counts is not 
words, but successful performance. 

That this nation has had 15 years of high employ- 
ment and economic growth with only light and short 
interruptions is a very encouraging fact. 

The most optimistic explanation for this extra- 
ordinarily good record is that heavy cyclical fluctua- 
tions are a thing of the past, that the built-in sta- 
bilizers, supported by an expansionary fiscal and 
monetary policy, have assured continued economic 
stability and growth. The most pessimistic explana- 
tion is that the good record of these 15 years mainly 
results from specific nonrecurring circumstances: the 
war, the postwar backlog of demand, and the post- 
Korean rearmament boom. According to this explana- 
tion, the basic problem of instability has not been 
solved and we must still count on the possibility of 
severe economic reversals. 

We in NPA find some truth in each position, but 
cannot accept either one completely. We believe that 
our economic system has become much more shock- 
proof than it was two or three decades ago; we also 
recognize the advances we have made in using fiscal 
and credit policies—including, particularly, housing 
finance—for the support of balanced economic growth. 
However, we are not sure that these somewhat 
delicate “steering” devices would work so well if the 
boat were not already being carried forward by strong 
favorable currents. True, the United States has had 
economic expansion in recent years while national 
security programs were being curtailed but other 
forces in our economy have been operating to sup- 
port economic growth and will probably continue to 
exert their influence. Three of these long-term factors 
are important. 

@ One is the rapid technological advance which has 
been reflected in very large business outlays for 
plant and equipment. The rapid rise in both 
basic and applied research promises a continua- 
tion of this trend. 


@ The second factor is the somewhat startling de- 
velopment of the suburban areas, creating a tre- 
mendous need for new retail outlets, community 


facilities, and means of transportation. 
@ The third is the development of home finance 
and consumer credit. 


Confidence in the future has affected business, labor, 
and consumer attitudes. It has reinvigorated a healthy 
spirit of business competition and an inclination to 
take a long-term point of view. It has increased labor’s 
willingness to accept technological and management 
advances, and it has made the consumer more willing 
to bear the risk of consumer indebtedness. 

However, some of the same factors which stimulate 
expansion may also make the job of economic stabili- 
zation harder. Technological advances create demand 
for new equipment, but, subsequently, they also raise 
productivity—that is, output per manhour. In order 
to maintain high employment, a rapid rise in new 
employment opportunities is needed. We must move 
fast in order not to fall back. 


The fact that, with ample credit facilities, con- 
sumers can promptly satisfy needs for housing and 
equipment may stimulate the economy only for a 
limited period unless demands for newer or better 
products take the place of those which have been 
satisfied. Otherwise, we may find a reversal in con- 
sumer goods industries. 

What the long-term economic picture will look like 
can be at best, an informed guess. There is much 
about our economic past and present which we still 
do not fully understand. But it is likely that 10 years 
from now, population increases and productivity gains 
will have brought us to new heights in productive ca- 
pacity, with an economic potential for reaching an 
output of around $550 billion. By that time, the prob- 
able reduction in the hours which need to be devoted 
to work will present novel problems. We will need 
to decide how to make worthwhile and satisfying use 
of our increased leisure. 

It is well recognized that we are in a period of long- 
term economic growth and that we have made great 
strides towards building an economy with considerable 
shock resistance. Nevertheless, we should guard against 
the easy assumption that there will no longer be 
fluctuations in the demand for plant and equipment; 
or the assumption that there will not be shifts in de- 
mand for consumer goods; or that new job opportuni- 
ties will appear precisely in accord with the rise in 
productivity. Because the threat of economic insta- 
bility still remains, it is of great importance that we 
think of ways and means for strengthening the ma- 
chinery for economic stabilization, which was set up 
almost 10 years ago, under the Employment Act of 
1946. 


The Spirit of American Democracy 


In the process of adequately assisting the Free 
World and of proving that the economic and social 
structure in the United States rests on a solid basis, 
we must face the question of what kind of picture of 
ourselves we present to the world and of the spirit and 
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tone in which we carry out our policies abroad. This 
subject is an increasing concern of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. 

We in the United States hear a great deal of criti- 
cism from abroad. That criticism hurts, because we 
have some deep-seated—often subconscious—doubts 
about the enduring value of our culture. These make 
us feel vulnerable and unable to speak out forcefully 
and clearly. 

The criticism most frequently heard is that Ameri- 
can culture is too materialistic. Is that not confirmed 
—to some extent—by what we have just said about the 
need to make technical progress in order to create 
jobs for those displaced by technical progress? Or, 
again, by the thought that leisure should not be ex- 
tended too fast because most Americans would prob- 
ably use the extra time resulting from “shorter hours 
of work” only for doing some more work? In other 
words there is some doubt that we really yet know how 
to put leisure to good use. 


Many existing cultures are based on social and 
economic systems which emphasized tradition rather 
than progress. Ours is a culture which emphasizes 
change and advancement in well-being. We should 
be proud of the contribution the United States is 
making in this respect. Cultures which stubbornly 
maintain the traditional ways of doing things often 
do so at the cost of maintaining their traditional 
human misery also. 


Is it really true that we can be successful in the 
material aspects of life only at the cost of a sacrifice 
in spiritual values? We think not! 


It is true that other older cultures have brought 
forth the greatest religious and philosophical geniuses, 
great artists, and great students of pure science. But 
no culture can excel in all values. That is why cul- 
tures, like individuals, should supplement each other. 


The NPA regards education as one of our main 
long-term problems. Currently, we are holding a 
series of meetings to determine whether an indepen- 
dent and nonpartisan organization like ours could 
make a real contribution to this problem by adding 
to our four standing committees a fifth committee on 
education. 

Indeed, I believe that the culture of the United 
States has certain spiritual characteristics which add 
a very pleasing tone to the orchestra of all human 
cultures. Let me mention just a few. 


There is, first, in our production effort a joy of creat- 
ing, which goes far beyond merely satisfying a money- 
making instinct. 


There is, secondly, a sense of responsibility, demon- 
strated by the way Americans seriously work toward 
the objective that what the individual does in his own 


self-interest must be harmonized with the general 
welfare. 


Third, there is the genuine willingness to share the 
fruits of our material culture with nations which need 
help. 


Fourth, there is an ability to face new situations and 
difficulties—often accompanied by a delightful sense of 
humor. 

Finally, what we would most of all like visitors from 
foreign countries to observe is our ability to recognize 
our own deficiencies and our desire to try to do some- 
thing about them. 

These characteristics, we think, could be summa- 
rized as the spirit of true democracy. This spirit carries 
in its wake spiritual values that, in our opinion, more 
than offset the dangers inherent in the materialistic 
parts of our culture. We believe that letting the world 
participate, not only in America’s material progress 
but also in its cultural accomplishments, is one of the 
most effective ways of presenting a truer and more 
evocative picture of ourselves to the world’s people. 


Looking Ahead 


Finally, to succeed in this long, drawn-out competi- 
tive coexistence, we are of the opinion that the United 
States must capitalize on one additional quality—the 
joy of adventure. 

We must explore our new frontiers to the fullest 
extent. These lie in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, and our leaders in these explorations must 
get all the backing which education in the humani- 
ties and pure science can give them. 

The peaceful use of nuclear power has recently been 
widely emphasized. We are glad that NPA is making 
a significant contribution also in this field—aided by 
a grant from Resources for the Future, Inc. Other 
possibilities also loom before us—power from sunlight; 
the control of climate; the use of the force of gravity 
which, if conquered, could revolutionize the world; 
artificial moons or satellites as possible stepping stones 
to space travel; and many more. We can ill afford to 
ignore these possibilities or to be stingy in setting aside 
enough of our resources to become real leaders in these 
fields. Otherwise we may be subject to the painful 
surprise of learning that our adversaries are far 
ahead of us. 

By liberal expenditures and by great concentration, 
we succeeded in opening up the vista of nuclear power 
that has kept the world substantially at peace for 10 
years. This deterrent may have lost its force because 
of the danger of nuclear explosions. But why should 
we not, by constant exploration of new fields, be able 
to find something even more useful for the main- 
tenance of peace that does not happen to have any 
ill effect on human health? 


We must use our adventurous spirit to become the 
leaders in exploring these new frontiers. 


In Summary 


NPA will continue to concentrate on those vital 
questions, the solution of which will enable our coun- 
try to stand firm in its effort for world peace and for 
improved living conditions here and abroad. 
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Three Joint Statements by the 


NPA Board, Agriculture, Business, Labor, and International Committee Members 


Present at the Joint Meeting, December 12, 1955* 


ON FARM 


This Joint Statement is believed to be the only cur- 
rent statement on farm policy prepared jointly by 
leaders in agriculture, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions. Of the 80 NPA Board and Committee members 
signing the Statement, 20 are from agriculture, 22 
from business, 22 from labor, and 16 from the profes- 
sions. The complete text of the Statement with the 
names of the signers, together with the Agriculture 
Committee's Statement “A New Look at Farm Policy” 
has been published as NPA Special Report No. 40, 
January 1956. A partial text follows: 


HE NATION NEEDS to work toward at least 

three objectives through a sensible farm policy. 
@ An adequate supply of the right kind of farm 
products for all the people of the United States, plus 
production of those exports that can play a useful part 
in world trade or in our own foreign policy. 
@ Soil fertility maintained and built up to the end 
that food and fibre needs of an expanding popula- 
tion can be met in future years. 
@ Farm income on a level comparable with the in- 
come of non-farm groups, and high enough so that 
skilled operators will stay in farming and children 
coming from the farms will have the right kind of 
start in life. 

HE MOST compelling factor in the immediate 

farm situation is that farm income has been 
dropping sharply in the past few years. ... Farm 
output of all kinds has been increasing, and is con- 
tinuing to increase, faster than the effective demand 
for farm products. This production rate—and_ this 
problem—will be with us for some time. By 1975, it 
is expected that the nation will need perhaps 50 per- 
cent more farm production. But this is only 1955. 

This is the farm paradox: increasing farm produc- 
tivity is an enormous asset to most people in the 
United States, but not always to the farmer. For the 
farmer, in the present situation, there is increasing 
danger that the efficiency that doubled production 
per man-hour in the last 15 years may continue to 
depress farm income. 

What kind of national policy can deal with this 
situation? Clearly it must be one which will bring 
production into adjustment with the demand situa- 
tion which now faces the country, plus any action that 
will increase market outlets. 

Several lines of attack offer hope. They include: 

@ The use of price supports and production pay- 


* The three statements approved at the Joint Meeting were 
later signed by a number of Committee members not present 
at the meeting. Members of NPA’s National Council also had 
an opportunity to endorse the statements on cultural exchange 
and economic stabilization. 
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POLICY 


ments where necessary to keep farm income at a 
reasonable level while these adjustments are under- 
way, and subsequently as needed. 

@ The expansion of programs to shift some acres 
now growing wheat, cotton, and grain into grass and 
trees through the “soil bank” rental and similar de- 
vices. This should include helping to get the dust 
bowl back into grass, helping to end wasteful soil 
practices in other sections, and thus store fertility for 
the years ahead. 


@ The establishment of a firm policy on reserve 
stocks as distinguished from surpluses. 

@ From the standpoint of the nation as a whole, 
the raising of the incomes of low-income groups, the 
expansion of school lunches, the use of food stamps, 
and the improvement of marketing methods will 
enable the underfed in the United States to get a share 
of the abundance farmers are producing. To the ex- 
tent that this builds up the market for livestock 
products, it will also help surpluses in other fields. 

@ Surpluses should be used imaginatively and con- 
structively abroad as a way of feeding hungry people, 
of strengthening foreign economies, and of adding 
new productivity in poverty-stricken lands. 

@ The methods described so far deal mainly with 
the commercial farmers. A different problem is pre- 
sented by low-income and part-time farmers who 
produce little for the market and consequently suffer 
from low living levels. Some of these folks can be 
helped to apply farming technologies now known and 
in use in improving the land they already have. The 
amount that this will increase total output in the next 
three or four years is so small that we need not worry 
about what it will add to the surplus. Some of these 
farmers can be helped to do a better job of part-time 
farming, even while they rely on town jobs for most 
of their income. Some can be helped to move away to 
places where job or farm opportunities are better. 
There are about 1.5 million farm laborers and con- 
tract migrants whose income is far below the pre- 
vailing income for comparable work in the non-farm 
sector of the economy. Protective social and labor 
legislation should be extended to these people. 


For the long pull, the United States is going to need 
a lot of skillful farmers on good land. Our danger 
now is that the present pressure of excess production 
will force lower incomes, poor farming, and a loss to 
the nation of both farming skill and soil fertility. 

This is a danger that can be averted if business, 
labor, and agriculture work together to help the 
nation tackle some of the major jobs that must be 
done to improve our national farm situation. 
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NPA Joint Statement 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


In addition to Board and Committee members 
signing this Joint Statement, the members of NPA’s 
National Council, an advisory body composed of 
leaders in agriculture, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions, were also given the opportunity to endorse it. 
Of the total number of signers, 35 represent agri- 
culture, 91 business, 32 labor, and 73 the professions. 
The complete text of the Statement appears in LOOK- 
ING AHEAD, vol. 4, no. 3, April 1956. A partial text 
follows: 


INCE WORLD WAR II, the question of what the 
S people of other countries think about the United 
States has become a major concern to us. We have 
assumed heavy responsibilities for aiding in the de- 
fense and progress of other free countries. The suc- 
cess of our efforts depends not only upon other 
peoples’ immediate reactions to specific American 
statements, actions, and programs but also, more 
fundamentally, upon their general attitudes toward 
the United States—upon the picture which they have 
in their minds of the kind of people we are, and of 
the basic values and objectives which we hold dear. 

Over the past decade, the United States Govern- 
ment has operated a gradually expanding program of 
cultural exchanges between the United States and 
other countries. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of our cul- 
tural exchange programs has been their contribution 
toward correcting the distorted picture, so prevalent 
abroad, of Americans as a people obsessed with 
materialistic values and material satisfactions. 

While American material achievements thus have 
a positive and creative significance for the whole 
free world, there are nonmaterial qualities of Amer- 
ican culture which are of even greater importance to 
human progress. Our ability to translate into prac- 
tice our regard for freedom of thought, our belief in 
the equality of all before the law and in social and 
economic opportunities, our receptivity to new ideas, 
and our strong sense of friendliness and mutual help, 
are perhaps our most important nonmaterial assets. 
Today, these qualities yield the social cohesion and 
voluntary cooperation which make possible the largest 
functioning democracy in history. These qualities— 
and their fruits in artistic and intellectual achieve- 
ments—are not well recognized abroad, and we can 
and should make them much more apparent to the 
people of other countries through effective cultural 
exchange programs and in other ways. 

Dramatic examples have occurred in the last few 
years of the favorable responses abroad to Ameri- 
can artistic and intellectual products. 

What is important in these and other cultural con- 
tacts is not so much the admiration abroad for a 
specific American literary, artistic, or scientific prod- 
uct. Rather, it is the recognition by the peoples of 
other countries that, regardless of cultural differ- 


ences, we too are animated by the same fundamental 
humanistic values as they are. This sense of shared 
values will be strengthened not only through in- 
creasing knowledge abroad of the elite products of 
American culture but, more fundamentally, through 
the process by which Americans from all walks of life 
live and work with the ordinary people of other 
countries under our technical cooperation programs, 
and our private business and nonprofit activities of 
all kinds. Further progress could be achieved by de- 
velopments along the following lines: 

@ A nation as conspicuous for its wealth and power 
as the United States, and one whose own economic 
and political developments have such important im- 
pacts on other countries, inevitably places a much 
greater strain upon the good will of other peoples 
than does a nation which has lesser influence outside 
its boundaries, or one which merely follows a passive 
foreign policy. Hence, it is desirable that cultural 
exchange programs be planned for the long term and 
that increased financial support be provided for them. 

@ Present United States Government programs do 
not adequately recognize that it is just as important 
for Americans to become more familiar with the 
cultures of other peoples as it is for them to become 
better acquainted with our own. Various methods 
should be explored by which the United States Gov- 
ernment could, when necessary, assist in making lower 
income groups and smaller cities and towns in the 
United States more familiar with a much wider 
variety of foreign cultural achievements, particularly 
those of Asian and Latin American countries. 

@ For many types of cultural exchanges, the best 
results can only be achieved through various forms of 
governmental-private cooperation, not only at the 
operating level, but also at the level of policy making 
and program planning. 

@ Another aspect of our cultural exchange pro- 
grams meriting increased support is the fostering of 
direct relationships of all kinds between American 
universities, colleges, and other institutions of learn- 
ing and those abroad. 

@ If American cultural exchanges with other na- 
tions of the free world are mutually valuable, such 
cultural contacts as are now, or may become, possible 
with the countries of the communist bloc may also 
yield beneficial results, though of a different kind. 
It would be worthwhile to investigate the possibili- 
ties of cultural contacts with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and to determine what role, if any, government 
sponsored and financed programs should play in this 
field. 

@ In our view, cultural exchange programs might 
achieve considerable gains in effectiveness if operating 
responsibility were concentrated in one agency— prob- 
ably the State Department. 


NPA Joint Statement 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION UNDER THE EMPLOYMENT ACT, PAST AND FUTURE 


This Joint Statement is printed in full in “The 
Employment Act, Past and Future” Special Report No. 
41 published by NPA in February 1956. The state- 
ment points out that after ten years’ experience under 
the Employment Act there is now no important con- 
troversy about the Government’s basic responsibility 
for the promotion of economic growth and stability. 
It observes progress on both the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive sides to implement this legislation, and also 
notes that the very existence of the Employment Act 
and the knowledge that the Government will act when 
necessary has helped to maintain the confidence of 
business, consumers, and labor in the economic future. 
On the basis of the observations of the past, a number 
of recommendations are made for the future. These 
follow in part: 


T WILL NOT BE SUFFICIENT merely to con- 

tinue the policies of the past. After the experience 
of a decade under the Employment Act, some im- 
provements in the machinery set up under that Act 
may now be suggested. A policy designed to promote 
economic growth, full employment, and price stability 
requires that it be formulated in the perspective of 


a number of years, not just a few months, or a year 
ahead. 


We suggest that the Reports present each year an 
economic projection covering the current year and 
five subsequent years. This projection would demon- 
strate what rise iz total production, income, consumer 
expenditures, business investments and similar data 
of the Nation’s Economic Budget would be needed 
under the assumption of a reasonable approximation 
to full employment. This projection of “needed 
levels” of employment, production, and purchasing 
power (to use the phrases of the Employment Act) 
would give a longer-run perspective for an evaluation 
of “foreseeable trends.” 


The long-range projection should also aid in ex- 
ploring the extent to which private and public needs 
could be satisfied by the best use of available resources, 
both human and material. In addition, it may be 
useful to supplement the high employment projection 
by alternative projections based on the assumption of 
a substantial dip in the years ahead. Such alternative 
projections may help in the preparation of programs 
which might be useful in counteracting a possible 
contraction. 


A six-year economic projection and a_ six-year 
budget outlook covering the same time period and 
presented at the beginning of each session of the Con- 


gress would provide the legislature and the public 
with the information required for considering the pos- 
sible needs for adjustments in private business plans, 
in wages, consumer attitudes, and in Government pol- 
icies in order to promote balanced economic growth 
in line with rising productivity. 


Presentation of a longer-range budget outlook and 
a longer-range economic projection would tend to 
bring about a better coordination between the fiscal 
and other economic policies of the Government. 


We also wish to repeat a previously made recom- 
mendation concerning the Congressional implementa- 
tion of the Employment Act. The National Planning 
Association’s Joint Statement of December 1954 sug- 
gested that the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report be reconstituted as a Joint Committee on 
Economic and Fiscal Policy. ‘This Committee would 
examine both the President’s Economic Report, in- 
cluding the long-range projections, and the over-all 
aspects of the Budget Message, particularly the long- 
range budget outlook. 


REAT PROGRESS has been made during the 

last decade by public and private organizations 
in the improvement of the statistical tools needed for 
successful operations under the Employment Act. De- 
spite these improvements, businessmen, farm and 
labor groups, the Government, and the general public 
need better statistical guidance for their own opera- 
tions and for an intelligent consideration of private 
and public policies. 


We very much applaud the effort made by the 
Joint Committee, executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in identifying some of the most glaring 
gaps in our statistical information. We hope that their 
recommendations will be implemented promptly by 
using available Federal Reserve funds for additional 
statistical work which is needed as guidance for mone- 
tary and credit policies; by executive agencies through 
redirecting statistical work along more essential lines; 
and by Congressional action wherever additional 
appropriations are needed. 


The Employment Act has provided us with the ma- 
chinery which can bring needed actions to the atten- 
tign of the President, the Congress and private groups. 
Ten years’ experience make us confident that the job 
can be done, but it will require a constant effort of 
those in public office and in private positions of great 
responsibility. 
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Mr. William L. Batt, NPA trustee and chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the National Council, 
presented the 1954 Gold Medal Award to Nelson 
Rockefeller at the Joint Meeting Dinner on December 
12, 1955. Mr. Rockefellers career, said Mr. Batt, 
“demonstrates singular success in fostering coopera- 
tion between private and public enterprise. . . . In his 
planning he has emphasized the role of the private 
citizen, always trying to find ways for the private citi- 
zen to help himself. His constant objective has been 
to obtain long-run solutions, rather than merely tem- 
porary answers.” Mr. Rockefeller was Special Assistant 
to the President, 1954-55, charged with coordinating 
Federal programs bearing on relations with other 
countries. A partial text of Mr. Rockefellers remarks 
follows: 

F THERE IS ONE phrase that epitomizes NPA, it 

is that phrase “looking ahead.” In the coming 
years we shall implement that point of view with con- 
tinuing long-range projections of our economic growth 
and further studies of the American economy. 

There are countless examples of the translation of 
this spirit into action—both public and private. As 
time has gone by, new trends and developments have 
evolved to meet changing conditions. 

I shall never forget in 1941 our working in the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs on a report for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, showing the areas in Latin America 
where malaria, hookworm, tuberculosis, yaws, and 
other diseases were rampant, and where there were 
serious shortages of food and inadequacy of trans- 
portation. 

It was immediately apparent that the areas so 
afflicted coincided, to a large degree, with the very 
areas upon which the Americas were most dependent 
for supplies of critical and strategic materials, and 
with the location of key naval and air bases for con- 
tinental defense. Clearly, a joint attack on the prob 
lems was justified by our interests as well as theirs. 
We went on to show the speed with which large areas 
of Latin America could be forced to surrender through 
starvation in the event of coastal blockade. 

The final report was prepared in book form with 
detailed maps and carefully worked-out overlays. The 
President went over the report and approved an ini- 
tial $25 million to start the program. That was the 
beginning of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


WILLIAM S. PALEY 

CHARLES E. WILSON 

‘CLINTON S. GOLDEN 
GENERAL GEORGE ¢. MARSHALL 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Ever since then, Congress has annually appropriated 
funds to carry on this work. 

In 1949, eight years later, President Truman’s enun- 
ciation of the Point Four Program extended this work 
already under way in Latin America to other parts of 
the world. 

President Eisenhower with his great human under- 
standing and concern for the individual has consis- 
tently strengthened and broadened these programs. 

Today throughout the free world there is a stirring 
of the people. Hundreds of millions wrestle with the 
problems of newly-won freedom. In Asia, Africa, the 
Near and Middle East, awakened peoples are strug- 
gling to achieve dignity and opportunity in the midst 
of rigid traditions, age-old conflicts, and violent social 
and political change. 

In Europe and in Latin America men and women 
are seeking an affirmative outlet for their energies 
and capacities despite frustrations and fears nourished 
by the Communist conspiracy. 

The hopeless have begun to hope. 

Increasingly, it is clear that fully to achieve our 
objectives requires integrated planning between gov- 
ernment and private groups, both at home and 
abroad. Only thus can we bring to bear with maxi- 
mum effectiveness the flow of capital, the development 
of essential public works, the increased production of 
goods and services, and the availability of basic serv- 
ices in agriculture, public health, and education. 

You, of the National Planning Association, saw 
these problems in terms of our own country back in 
1934 when you first joined together. You saw also 
then at the national level what is now clear at the 
international level—that unless all elements of the 
economy join together democratically in planning to 
meet their needs, the planning would be done for 
them by a totalitarian state. 

This country cannot any longer expand and grow, 


‘and nourish its free institutions alone and apart 


from the rest of the free world. The vitality of our 
free institutions and the opportunities they afford to 
oncoming generations, depend on an _ expanding 
economy at home. In turn, strength and growth at 
home can be realized only in the framework of an 
expanding free world economy. 

Thus, as never before, there is a true mutuality and 
interdependence among the free peoples of the world. 
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Manuel L. Helzner, NPA associate economist ; 


‘ad 


Joseph W. Fichter, NPA trustee and Agriculture David C. Williams, NPA Labor Committee 
Gerhard Colm, NPA chief economist; John Committee member; Ambassador Gaganvihari member; Helen Hill Miller, NPA _ Inter- 
Miller, NPA assistant chairman and execu- Lalubhai Mehta of India; H. Christian Sonne, national Committee member; David J. Win- 
tive secretary; and H. Christian Sonne, NPA NPA chairman; Nelson Rockefeller. ton, NPA trustee and International Commit- 
chairman. 


tee member; and J. B. S. Hardman of the 
Labor Committee. 


William L. Batt, NPA trus- 
tee and Executive Commit- 


View of the Board of Trustees meeting Miller, H. Christian Sonne, William = eo ey 
—From Left to Right: Chariton Og- L. Batt, Solomon Barkin, Joseph W. tice William O. Douglas. 
burn, Clinton S. Golden, Wayne C. Fichter, Arnold S. Zander, and Marion 
Taylor, Theodore Geiger (at rear), H. Hedges. 
John D. Black, and Murray David J. Winton, Gerhard Colm, John 
T. Benedict of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. 
retary General for Pro- 


duction and Logistics 
and NPA National 
Council member, and 
John Miller, executive 
secretary of NPA 


John A. Stephens, NPA 
National Council mem- 
ber, and Clinton S. 
Golden, NPA vice 
chairman. 


Sander Genis, Mrs. Katherine Pollak Ellick- 
son, and John K. Meskimen, NPA Labor 
Committee members. 


Philip Mullenbach, director Paul Nitze, International 

of research, NPA Nuclear Committee member and Wil- 

NPA chairman H. Christian Sonne and Energy project; Theodore liam L. Batt, chairman of 
Thomas E. Covel, vice-president Aluminium Smith, executive director, the Membership Committee 
Limited Sales, Inc., a National Council U. S. Committee for the of NPA’s National Council. 


member. United Nations; and Eugene 
Bland, NPA editor of pub- 
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THE IMPACT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


SCIENCE ON THE ECONOMY AND 


ON ECONOMICS 
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‘Dr. John von Neumann, member of the United States 


Atomic Energy Commission, was the luncheon speaker 
at the Joint Meeting. Below is a partial text of Dr. 
von Neumann’s talk: 

HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of talk, much of 

it well founded, that the effect of science on eco- 
nomics and on the economy has not only been very 
large but that something like a second industrial revo- 
lution is impending. Illustrating this are the enor- 
mous advances in communications—physical and in- 
formational—advances in automatization and in the 
domain of information and control, and finally, atomic 
energy. Well, it may be that these things will com- 
pletely revolutionize our economy, but one must be 
somewhat sober in evaluating what has already hap- 
pened. 

Consideration of what has happened so far indicates 
a slowing down of evolution. In other words, where 
the economies of the major industrial countries eight 
years ago expanded at a rate of seven percent per 
annum, economic activity is now measured at a rate 
more like three to five percent per annum. We know 
what the reasons are, roughly. The further we pro- 
gress, the more difficult further acceleration becomes, 
but nevertheless, it is true that there has been addi- 
tional acceleration in certain, particular fields. 

We can first consider the effect of scientific progress 
in the field of gathering information. Second, we can 
observe its effect on decision-making. 

It is perfectly clear that we can assemble informa- 
tion which is more elaborate than ever before, and in 
larger quantities. In decision-making, the situation is 
somewhat different. There have been developed, espe- 
cially in the last decade, theories of decision-making— 
the first step in its mechanization. However, the in- 
dications are that in this area, the best that mechani- 
zation will do for a long time is to supply mechanical 
aids for decision-making while the process itself must 
remain human. The human intellect has many quali- 
ties for which no automatic approximation exists. The 
kind of logic involved, usually described by the word 
“intuitive,” is such that we do not even have a decent 
description of it. The best we can do is to divide all 
processes into those things which can be better done 
by machines and those which can be better done by 
humans and then invent methods by which to pursue 
the two. We are still at the very beginning of this 
process. 

Thus decisions in economic operations are made 
half by machine and half by a human. The two 
shares are intermeshed. For trying out new methods 
in these areas, one may use simpler problems than 
economic decision-making. So far, the best examples 


of this have been achieved in military matters—control 
of large numbers of units, control of interception in 
aerial combat, and the like. I think that in the appli- 
cation of automatic machines, the experience in the 
military sphere will turn out to be very important. 


OW LET US TURN to the uses to which scien- 

tific methods can be applied. With regard to 
the application of the scientific method in economics, 
it is important to see which difficulties are real and 
which are only apparent. It is frequently said that 
economics is not penetrable by rigorous scientific 
analysis, because one cannot experiment freely. One 
should remember that the natural sciences originated 
with astronomy, where the mathematical method was 
first applied with overwhelming success. Of all the 
sciences, astronomy is the one in which you can least 
experiment. So the ability to experiment freely is not 
an absolute necessity. Experimentation is a conven- 
ient tool, but large bodies of science have been 
developed without it. 

It is also frequently said that in economics one can 
never get a statistical sample large enough to build 
on. Instead, time series are interrupted, altered by 
gradual or abrupt changes of conditions, etc. How- 
ever, if one analyzes this carefully, one realizes that 
in scientific research as well, there is always some het- 
erogeneity in the material and that one can never be 
quite sure whether this heterogeneity is essential. The 
decisive insights in astronomy were actually derived 
from a very small sample: The known planets, the 
sun, and the moon. 

What seems to be exceedingly difficult in economics 
is the definition of categories. If you want to know the 
effects of the production of coal on the general price 
level, the difficulty is not so much to determine the 
price level or to determine how much coal has 
been produced, but to tell how you want to define 
the level and whether you mean coal, all fuels, or 
something in between. In other words, it is always 
in the conceptual area that the lack of exactness lies. 
Now all science started like this, and economics, as 
a science, is only a few hundred years old. The natural 
sciences were more than a millenium old when the 
first really important progress was made. 

The chances are that methods in economic science 
are quite good, and no worse than they were in other 
fields. But we will still require a great deal of re- 
search to develop the essential concepts—the really 
usable ideas. I think it is in the lack of quite sharply 
defined concepts that the main difficulty lies, and not 
in any intrinsic difference between the fields of eco- 
nomics and other sciences. 
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A Summary of Major Projects Under Way and Completed 


NPA ACTIVITIES 


The following summary of NPA activities for 1955 
has been taken from the annual report to the Board 
and Standing Committees prepared by John Miller, 
NPA’s assistant chairman and executive secretary. 


Toward “The Maintenance of High-Level Eco- 
nomic Activity and Economic Stability.” 
Current Projects 


The American Economy. This study, now in prepa- 
ration, will explain to the general reader the nature 
of the American economic system, the means whereby 
its stability and growth are being maintained, the 
values whose realization this system makes possible, 
the problems which still confront the American econ- 
omy, and the ways in which these problems could 
best be solved. 


Economic Programming. Directed by Mr. John 
Norton, this project will appraise for governmental 
and private application, the methods used in the Gov- 
ernment’s inter-industry economic research program 
where this technique of economic programming has 
been applied for the first time on a large scale. A 
book and Planning Pamphlet are scheduled for 1956. 

Problems of Depressed Areas and Industries. A tem- 
porary committee appointed by the Steering Commit- 
tee has recommended preparation of an NPA report 
on the magnitude and importance of the depressed 
area problem, the private and public policies re- 
quired for its solution, and the local planning, edu- 
cational, and development programs needed. This 
project will be intiated early in 1956. 

The Budget in Perspective. The relationships be- 
tween the Federal Budget and the national economy as 
a whole, as they have developed over the past quarter 
of a century, are to be explored in a staff study now 
in preparation for the Business Committee. 

Private Pensions. The rapid growth during the past 
decade of private pension systems has had interesting 
social and economic implications in terms of labor 
and executive mobility, investment trends, and pub- 
licly financed retirement systems. These and other 
aspects of the problem will be explored in a staff study 
for the Business Committee. 


Published Studies 


The Budget in Transition. Changes in the report- 
ing of Government expenditures and the timing of 
tax receipts in the Federal Budget are analyzed in a 51 
page report prepared for the Business Committee by 
Sidney G. Tickton. (PP-89, February 1955) 

The Federal Budget and the National Economy. 
Prepared at the request of the Steering Committee, 
this staff report by Gerhard Colm with the assistance 
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of Marilyn Young, discusses the reforms which could 
make the U. S. budget a more useful tool in the 


formulation and execution of government programs. 
(PP-90, March 1955). 


Broadening the Market for State and Local Gov- 
ernment Securities. A Business Committee recommen- 
dation in support of a proposal contained in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1955 Economic Report to permit 
investment trusts to pass on to their stockholders the 
tax-exempt status of income received from securities 
of state and local governments. 


Toward “The Best Use of the Nation’s Human 
Resources.” 


Current Projects 


Trade Union Democracy and Collective Bargaining. 
A comparison of the American trade union organiza- 
tion and trade union practices in Western Europe is 
being prepared by the Labor Committee for publica- 
tion in 1956. 


Work and Leisure. A subcommittee of the Labor 
Committee has been appointed to consider the eco- 
nomic and social implications of shorter working 
hours and the significance of shorter hours in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. The subcommittee will 
make recommendations as to the direction further 
research in this field might take. 


Labor Standards in Foreign Trade. An NPA staff 
memorandum is being prepared for the Labor Com- 
mittee’s consideration on problems in our foreign 
trade caused by low, but not locally substandard, 
wages in foreign countries. 


Automation. Mr. John Diebold, a member of the 
Special Policy Committee on Automation, is prepar- 
ing a report for this Committee describing the scope 
of automation, tracing its economic and social im- 
plications, and listing topics on which further study 
and policy recommendations are needed. 


Published Studies | 


Selected Studies of Negro Employment in the South. 
The separately published factual case studies of em- 
ployment conditions present in selected southern in- 
dustries are collected in this 483 page report prepared 
for the Committee of the South. Calvin B. Hoover 
and the late E. W. Palmer, members of the Committee, 
state in the introduction, “We feel that anyone read- 
ing these studies carefully will get a feeling not only 
of actual conditions and practices in these particular 
cases but also of what is possible in the way of bi- 
racial employment patterns and relations.” (Feb- 
ruary 1955) 
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Toward “Developing a Farm Policy for the 
Nation.” 


Current Projects 


American Agriculture in 1965. A statistical analysis 
of the prospect for demand and supply of specific 
farm products in 1965 has been prepared by Dr. John 
D. Black of Harvard University and Dr. James T. 
Bonnen of Michigan State College. A summary of this 
study, made for the Agriculture Committee, will be 
published in April 1956. 

The Future of Family Farming. Dr. Marshall Harris 
and Dr. Robert K. Rowher are preparing this report 
for the Agriculture Committee with the advice of a 
subcommittee headed by Mr. Oscar Heline. It will de- 
fine the American concept of the family farm as the 
home and business of its family-operators; explain the 
place of family farming in the U. S., its economic 
justification, its problems, and its future. 

The Dairy Dilemma. Problems and adjustments in 
the dairy industry—demand and supply, difficulties in 
the way of solving the dairy problem, a desirable kind 
of dairy policy—are analyzed by Dr. Ernest Feder of 
the University of Nebraska, member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. This study will be published in 
April 1956. 

Published Studies 


Using American Agricultural Surpluses Abroad. 
The type of long-term programs which can put Amer- 
ican farm surpluses to creative use in the cause of 
world peace and economic development are described 
in a statement by the Agriculture Committee and in 
the report of Howard R. Tolley, member of the Com- 
mittee, which are published together in this Plan- 
ning Pamphlet. (PP-91, May 1955) 

A New Look at Farm Policy. This statement by the 
Agriculture Committee, calling for a many-sided at- 
tack on farm problems has been published with the 
NPA Joint Statement on Farm Policy approved at the 
1955 NPA Annual Joint Meeting by Board and Com- 


mittee members. They appear in Special Report No. 
40. 


“In the Interest of National Security.” 
Published Studies 


The Tasks of Nonmilitary Defense and the Present 
Status of Planning, by William Stead, and A Program 
for the Nonmilitary Defense of the United States, a 
policy statement by the Special Project Committee on 
Nonmilitary Defense Planning Against Atomic At- 
tack, describe the basic elements necessary to a na- 
tionwide program for minimizing and _ recovering 
from the effects of atomic attack. (PP-92, May 1955) 

The Outlook After the Two Geneva Conferences— 
A Note of Warning. The International Committee 
calls attention to the relentlessness with which the 
Soviet Union continues to pursue its aims “behind 
the smoke screen of the peace offensive,” and urges 
the U. S. to seize the initiative in cooperation with its 
allies on the diplomatic, economic, and ideological 
fronts. (SR-38, December 1955) 


Toward a Peaceful World Based on “The Rights 
of Humans to Freedom, Improved Standards of 


Living, Political Independence, and National 
Security.” 


Technical Cooperation in Latin America 
Current Projects 


Final Report on Technical Cooperation. The over- 
all report of the findings and recommendations of the 
Special Policy Committee on Technical Cooperation 
has been approved by the Committee and will be 
published in Spanish and in English in 1956. 

Case studies are now being undertaken on the train- 
ing of Latin Americans in the U. S. bilateral technical 
cooperation programs and on technical cooperation 
in secondary education in Chile. 

Several monographs by the research staff, under the 
direction of Theodore W. Schultz, NPA trustee and 
chairman of the University of Chicago’s Economics 
Department, are scheduled for early publication, in- 
cluding, Technical Assistance Activities of U. S. Re- 
ligious Agencies, by James G. Maddox; The Transfer 
of Technology by Private Business Forces, by Simon 
Rottenberg; Technical Cooperation and Agricultural 
Development, by Arthur T. Mosher; and, The Admin- 
istration of Technical Cooperation by Philip M. 
Glick. They will be published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Published Studies 


Organization of the United States Government for 
Technical Cooperation. This is the first of the policy 
statements made by the Committee on Technical 
Cooperation. It recommends a number of administra- 
tive improvements and the creation within the State 
Department of a semi-autonomous agency to handle 
the Government’s technical assistance program, (TC-1 
May 1955) 

Technical Cooperation—Sowing the Seeds of Prog- 
ress. In this second policy statement the Committee 
explains the roles of private and public organizations 
in technical aid programs, and urges long-term co- 
operative planning among the various groups to 
achieve greatest effectiveness in the field. (TC-2 June 
1955) 

The Role of Universities in: Technical Cooperation. 
The Committee believes that the universities of this 
country have a rich opportunity to promote the dis- 
semination of knowledge and skill abroad by three 
main activities—cooperative and contractual opera- 
tions in host countries, training foreign nationals, and 
providing special training for U. S. citizens to serve 
in technical assistance programs. (TC-3, July 1955) 

The Agricultural Program of ACAR in Brazil. Dr. 
Arthur T. Mosher wrote this staff study which 
sketches the efforts of the Association of Credit and 
Rural Assistance to promote higher living standards 
in a small rural area in Brazil. (TC-4, December 1955) 

Administration of Bilateral Technical Cooperation. 
In its most recent policy statement, the Committee on 
Technical Cooperation discusses problems of person- 
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nel recruitment, administrative structure and proced- 
ure, and program planning. (TC-5, January 1956). 
U. S. Business Performance Abroad 


During 1955, two more case studies were made of 
the ways in which selected American business corpo- 
rations, in pursuance of normal and profitable opera- 
tions in less developed countries, help these countries 
achieve economic and social growth and maturity. 

The Philippine American Life Insurance Company 
by John Lindeman with the collaboration of Naty 
Osorio Aguinaldo was published in March, 1955. Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay, of the Philippines said of 
the NPA study, “It will be of great interest to peo- 
ple outside the United States who could benefit, as 
we have, from the operation of progressive American 
enterprises in their countries.” 

The second case study, undertaken for the Policy 
Committee on U.S. Business Performance Abroad, 
was The Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela, 
by Wayne C. Taylor and John Lindeman with the 
collaboration of Victor Lopez R. 


Economic Aspects of the Productive Uses of Nuclear 
Energy 


Current Projects 


Several case studies on the economic aspects of 
nuclear power in foreign countries are currently being 
prepared for the Special Policy Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Productive Uses of Nuclear 
Energy; on the domestic side, there are also plans for 
several area case studies. The Outlook for Nuclear 
Power in Japan, by Michael Sapir and Sam Van 
Hyning is to be published in May 1956. Similar 
studies are being prepared on Italy, Brazil, India, 
Israel, and Pakistan. On the basis of these case studies 
and other material prepared by the staff and con- 
sultants, Mr. Van Hyning is analyzing the worldwide 
effects of nuclear energy in a synoptic study. Support- 
ing papers are being compiled on International Fuel 
Prices, and on World Fuel. Supplies and Prices. 

Several reports on the implications of nuclear 
energy for the United States are being prepared. These 
include: 

U. S. Policy for Nuclear Power—An Emerging 
Energy Resource. This report, a preliminary draft of 
which has been prepared by Walton Seymour, will 
analyze the economic similarities and differences be- 
tween conventional power and fuels and nuclear 
power and fuels, and describe the similarities and 
differences in the private and public policies affecting 
them. 

Nuclear Heat and Radiation Applications. Pre- 
pared by George Perazich, this study inquires into the 
economic implications of nuclear heat and radiation 
in selected process industries. Arthur D. Little, Inc. is 
providing technical assistance. 

U. S. Fuel and Energy Outlook to 1975. The pur- 
pose of this study is to show the economic setting 
into which nuclear fuel and power may enter; past 
trends and future projections of requirements, sup- 
plies and costs of conventional boiler fuel and of 
thermal power. 
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Published Studies 


Energy Requirements and Economic Growth, by 
Edward S. Mason and the staff of the NPA project, 
is the first of the nuclear energy series. It was pre- 
pared originally for the UN Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, August 1955. 
(NU-1 August 1955) 

The Outlook for Nuclear Power in Puerto Rico. A 
preliminary paper on the role of nuclear power in 
Puerto Rico, this mimeographed report was written 
by Alvin Mayne, of the Puerto Rican Planning Board 
and Philip Mullenbach, Director of Research for 
NPA’s nuclear energy project. 

Other Studies 
Current Projects 


The Economic Development of Burma. This report, 
written for the International Committee by Dr. 
Everett Hagen of the Center for International Studies 
at MIT, will describe the background of the Burmese 
national being, problems of its economic development, 
and the significance of Burma’s welfare to the United 
States and the West. 

The Russian Economic Offensive. Dr. Philip 
Mosley, a member of the International Committee 
and Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, is preparing a draft of this report for the con- 
sideration of the International Committee. 


Published Studies 


Reconstruction and Development in South Korea. 
In its statement accompanying this report by John 
P. Lewis, the International Committee emphasizes 
that America’s costly investment in the Korean War 
“will not be secure until a sufficient internal re- 
covery and stability have been achieved in South 
Korea to keep that country strongly and helpfully 
allied to the West.” Mr. Lewis explores the crisis in 
Korea and outlines the elements of its solution. (PP- 
94, December 1955) 

American Imports. This 546 page report by Don D. 
Humphrey was published jointly by NPA and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, It recommends that the 
U. S. adopt a straight-forward program for tariff re- 
duction coupled with aid to industries and communi- 
ties hurt by increased imports. (November 1955) 

The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy. 
This report of a study group sponsored by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation and the National Planning 
Association urges a change in the U. S. approach to 
economic, political, social, and psychological aspects 
of foreign policy attuning it to mid-20th Century con- 
ditions. (May 1955) 

Congress and Parliament: Their Organization and 
Operation in the U. S. and the U. K. NPA’s Special 
Project Committee for the Study of Congress and 
Parliament reviewed this comparative analysis of par- 
limentary practices by Dr. George Galloway. (PP-93 
November, 1955) 

Fair Pay for Congressmen. Urging the increase of 
Congressional salaries to an adequate level, this state- 
ment written by Robert Heller was unanimously 
endorsed by the Steering Committee. 
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John D. Norton, director of NPA’s Study of Economic 
i Tolley, NPA _ consultant; 
Joseph W. Fichter, member of NPA’s Board of Trustees 


‘Programming; Howard 


and Agricuiture Committee; and Mrs. Tolley. Miller. 


Nelson Rockefeller and NPA 
assistant chairman and 
executive secretary, John 


Members of the National Council, Cyrus S. Ching, 
labor-management consultant, and The Rev. 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S. J., Department of 
Economics, Marquette University, with Joseph 
Gillman, Joseph Gillman Associates. 


David DuVivier, NPA Business Committee mem- 
ber; H. Christian Sonne, chairman, NPA Board Senor Dr. Don Guillermo Enciso-Velloso, 


Virginia D. Parker, NPA editorial consultant ; 


of Trustees; Miles Pennybacker, NPA Business 


Ambassador of Paraguay; General Carlos 
Committee member. 


Izaguirre, Ambassador of Honduras. 


Colis Stocking, Senior Staff of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; 
Solomon Barkin, NPA trustee and 
member of the International, Labor, 
and Steering Committees. 


Marion H. Hedges, NPA trustee 
and vice-chairman of the La- 
bor Committee; Theodore W. 
Schultz, also a trustee and 
Agriculture Committee member. 


Howard P. Hudson, NPA’s director 
of promotion; Sigmund Timberg. 
Washington attorney; Leland 
Hazard, NPA Business Committee 
member. 


NPA Agricuiture Committee mem- Charlton Ogburn, NPA trustee and 
bers, Frank App and Lowry Nelson, counsel, and Charles F. Palmer of 
with Mrs. Nelson. the Business Committee. 


Theodore Geiger, NPA’s chiet, International 
Studies; Leon H. Keyserling, member of 
NPA’s National Council and president of 
the Conference on Economic Progress; Elmo 
Roper, member of NPA’s Board of Trustees, 
Business, and Steering Committees. 


Gerhard Colm, NPA chief economist; 


Caulfield, economic analyst, Department of In- 


Walton 
Seymour, power consultant with the Puerto 
Rican Water Resources Authority; and Henry 
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